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The trade wants them in thousands, and would not 
seek a bird so rare that it was available only in 
hundreds. 

I think there is no evidence of any bird being 
made extinct by acts of the plumage dealers, whose 
interest lies In birds being abundant, but the Bill 
allows the scientific collector to bring in the rarest 
plumage. In this connection some persons emphasise 
the destruction of insectivorous birds as being a pity; 
but an insectivorous bird may itself destroy beneficial 
insects—say, dragon-flies, which themselves feed on 
mosquitoes, 

Mr. C. W. Mason and I have published a very 
careful analysis of the food of birds in India, and 
we decided that herons were injurious (see Memoirs 
of the Agricultural Department of India, vol. iii., 
1911). I have before me three such memoirs, all by 
entomologists, relating to England, Australia, and 
India; and it is necessary to distinguish very clearly 
what the value of a bird is. Apart from this, no 
one interested in Nature could desire the extinction 
of any species of bird or other life at all, and we 
need not restrict our precautions solely to beneficial 
birds. 

The third point is whether the proposed Bill will 
protect the birds. It will-not, because it simply pro¬ 
hibits importation into England of all plumage except 
ostrich and eider down, unless it is worn or is per¬ 
sonal property. The plumage goes just the same to 
Paris, and no bird is protected at all. The same 
amount of plumage will come to England, only it will 
be all made up in Paris. 

The fourth point is : What can be offered in its 
place? I suggest the Bill should prohibit the import 
of scheduled birds, and that if evidence is brought of 
cruelty or of approaching extinction, the importation 
of the bird from that locality should be prohibited by 
simply adding it and its locality to the schedule. There 
might well be a Standing Committee attached to the 
Board of Trade to hear representations and to vary 
the schedule. 

The egret is greatly mentioned. It is said to be 
destroyed for its plumes while the young birds are 
still helpless in the nest; but I have photographs 
of an egret farm in Sind, and there are hundreds of 
such farms. The egrets’ plumes are taken without 
cruelty, and the birds are not killed. Why, then, 
indiscriminately forbid egret plumes and destroy an 
industry in India? Why not exclude Chinese egret, 
and represent the matter to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment? Why bar also the possibilities of farming emu, 
rhea, marabou, lyre-birds, pheasants, etc. ? 

The Committee for the Economic Preservation of 
Birds up to August, 1914, endeavoured to put this 
matter right. It is a fact that this Committee had 
secured the co-operation of the plumage trade 
of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and London, and that the 
whole trade voluntarily stopped the import and use of 
the plumage of a number of birds which were thought 
to be in danger of extinction or to be beneficial. This 
was the only effort to secure the real remedy, inter¬ 
national co-operation; and the present Bill completely 
wipes out that possibility. 

Perhaps the present discussion will produce the 
solid evidence (apart from opinion) on which the 
supporters of the Bill rest; up to the present there 
has been little other than sentiment. 

One last point that has a scientific bearing is that 
the Bill allows the importation of plumage for 
scientific purposes and for museums. The scientific 
collector specialises on rarities -which the museums 
need, and it is exactly this tvpe of collector who 
needs to be stopped; but the Plumage Bill is backed 
precisely by the ornithologists who want rare skins, 
and so can get them. 
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I think the Bill needs a great deal of recon¬ 
sideration, that a reasonable Bill can be drafted 
which will protect birds, and that the present one 
allows for tne collection of the nearly extinct birds 
and does nothing to protect the cases where there is 
cruelty. H. M. Lefroy. 

If I were still in Parliament 1 should give as 
cordial support to the Importation of Plumage (Pro¬ 
hibition) Bill as I would have done to the late Lord 
Avebury’s Bill had I been in the House of Lords when 
he introduced it. But I recognise that if the measure 
is to receive support from men of science, it must 
be based mainly on scientific rather than on humani¬ 
tarian or sentimental grounds. 

I notice that Prof. H. M. Lefroy, in a recent letter 
to the Times, seems to assume that the advocates of 
prohibition are actuated by sentiment only. He asks 
whether they consider it less cruel to kill spring 
chickens for their flesh than pretty birds for their 
plumage. If this is meant for argument, it seems 
particularly feeble, unless the whole question of 
the ethics of consuming animal food is to be raised. 
If it were as easy to rear egrets, birds of paradise, 
rifle-birds, etc., for the sake of their plumage as it is 
to rear cattle, sheep, and domestic fowls for their 
flesh, probably none but extreme humanitarians would 
raise serious objections, even if the birds had to be 
killed, which is not necessary in ostrich-farming. 
From a scientific point of view, the matter seems to 
resolve itself into the question whether the extinction 
or drastic reduction of the most beautifully clad birds 
can be viewed with indifference. I cannot speak at 
first hand about the extent to which reduction has 
been carried, but the evidence on this subject has 
proved sufficient to convince the Legislature of the 
United States that restriction of the plumage trade 
was necessary if some of the choicest species were 
to be saved from extinction. 

I cannot but hold the conviction that the true 
functions of naturalists are not limited to the mere 
work of collecting, recording, and classifying, and 
that it is incumbent upon them to aid in resistance to 
the extermination of such existing species as do not 
interfere with the welfare of human beings. But, 
after all, I can claim no higher standing than that 
of a field-naturalist, setting more store on a bird in 
the bush than two in a glass case or on a lady’s hat! 

Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith. 


The subject of the Importation of Plumage (Pro¬ 
hibition) Bill now before Parliament is one in which 
all zoologists, and, indeed, all lovers of Nature, should 
take a lively interest. It seems almost certain that 
much cruelty is involved in the operations of plume- 
hunters, and it is difficult to see how it could be 
otherwise, especially when the plumes are collected 
during the breeding season. This question, however, 
T leave to others who have the necessary evidence at 
hand, together with the important problem of the part 
played by the birds in the destruction of noxious 
insects. 

The point I wish to emphasise is the irreparable 
loss, not only to science, but also to mankind in general, 
which will result from the extermination of many of 
the most interesting and beautiful creatures that exist. 
Unfortunately, there appears to be no limit to the 
lust of personal gain. Were it possible to pluck a 
star from the heavens and sell it for the decoration 
of a lady’s headdress, star-hunters would doubtless be 
as active as plume-hunters in destroying man’s rich 
inheritance. 

It is clearly our duty to preserve for future genera¬ 
tions, as well as for our own enjoyment and edifica- 
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tion, the wonderful products of Nature by which we 
are still surrounded. The destruction of a work of 
art would be condemned as vandalism by all educated 
people, and it is difficult to believe that any intelligent 
woman would willingly be a party to the destruction 
of some of Nature’s finest masterpieces. It has taken 
many millions of years to produce a humming-bird 
or a bird of paradise, and what work of art can com¬ 
pare with these living gems? Their destruction, once 
accomplished, would be irrevocable, and future genera¬ 
tions of zoologists, with all their science of genetics, 
might strive in vain to produce anything to replace 
them. 

Should such wantonness be permitted merely to 
satisfy the greed and vanity of a few human beings? 
I think not, and therefore I hope the Plumage Bill 
now before Parliament will be passed, and that other 
nations will follow our example in endeavouring to put 
a stop to a practice which is a dark blot on civilisation. 

Possibly an even more hopeful method of accom¬ 
plishing this aim would be by the formation of 
women’s societies for the express purpose of discoun¬ 
tenancing the fashion of wearing plumage derived 
from wild birds, except in the case of those the 
destruction of which is demanded for other and 
sufficient reasons. Such societies might do much 
useful work in enlightening the ignorant and thought¬ 
less and in fostering a wholesome public opinion. 
Possibly they exist already; if so, now is their oppor¬ 
tunity. Arthur Dendy. 


The Magnetic Storm of March 22-23 and Associated 
Phenomena. 

The magnetic storm of March 22-23 was one of 
the most considerable recorded at Eskdalemuir during 
the last nine years throughout which continuous 
records have been obtained. It began with the abrupt 
disturbance known as a “ sudden commencement ” at 
gh. 12m, G.M.T. on March 22, the rapidity of the 
change in the horizontal components at that time 
being so great that the photographic impression of 
the moving light-spot w'as too faint to enable its 
details to be traced. The main features, however, 
began to develop immediately afterwards. On the 
traces recording the changes in declination and the 
westerly component there were no very large motions 
in the interval between the sudden commencement 
and i4Jh., but there occurred the intense agitation 
due to oscillations of short period. At the same time 
the northerly component of force gradually rose, 
having superposed upon it several large, slow motions 
as well as numerous short-period oscillations. 

The larger motions of both horizontal components 
began soon after i6h., and by ijh. the decimation 
trace had passed beyond the edge of the recording 
sheet. At this time, when the extreme westerly 
declination was reached, its value must have been 
at least i° 43' beyond its undisturbed value. The 
north component trace was similarly off the sheet 
upwards ( i.e . with increased value) from i6h. to zoh. 
From 2oh. until midnight the disturbance in the 
horizontal field was on a lesser scale, but during the 
four hours after oh. 30m, there occurred a series of 
large and rapid oscillations. For example, in six 
minutes from ih. 20m. to ih„ 26m. the declination 
shifted eastwards through 2\°. The northerly com¬ 
ponent fell rapidly in value after midnight, and the 
trace was off the sheet downwards several times 
between oh. and 4h. The total range of this com¬ 
ponent must therefore, have exceeded 7007—an un¬ 
usually high value. From 4I1. to ioh. on March 23 
the motions were smaller, but extremely rapid, the 
period averaging about four minutes. After ioh. no 
further considerable disturbance occurred, but a 
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notable sudden change, in a direction north-east- 
downwards, took place with its maximum at 19b. 17m. 

The vertical force magnetogram for the storm is 
of more than usual interest. So far as this com¬ 
ponent is concerned, the ordinary course of events 
during a magnetic storm which begins before mid¬ 
night includes a gradual increase in downwards force 
towards a maximum which is reached before mid¬ 
night, followed by a fall for an hour or more; then 
a check, followed by a further fall, and a gradual 
recovery to nearly normal value, which may be 
reached about 8h. In the present case four 'pro¬ 
minent maxima are shown before midnight—at 
14b. 27m., 17b. 24m., 2oh. 10m., and 23b. 49m. The 
range of disturbance between the second and highest 
maximum and the second minimum (at igh. 6m.) was 
5657. Soon after midnight there occurred an ex¬ 
tremely rapid fall in value which sent the trace off 
the sheet for nearly six hours. The subsequent 
recovery was characterised by well-marked pulsations 
the period of which was irregular, but averaged about 
five minutes, and were of unusually large amplitude. 
The occurrence ot these pulsations in vertical force 
at the end of a storm is a feature requiring attention 
in any theory attempting to explain magnetic storms. 

The disturbance was accompanied by an auroral 
display, including the “ curtain ” form at a consider¬ 
able altitude, and extending, at oh. 50m. on March 23, 
to within 30 0 of the southern horizon. There was 
little cloud at the time, but low mist made observa¬ 
tion of details difficult. 

A. Crichton Mitchell. 

Eskdalemuir Observatory, March 26. 


Science and the New Army. 

Nature of March 25 publishes a leading article 
“ Knowledge and Power,” a letter from Col. E. H. 
Hills, and a paragraph in the “ University and 
Educational Intelligence,” all dealing with related 
subjects. A sentence in the last-named paragraph 
throws light on the other communications. It reads : 
“ Every officer in command of a company will be held 
responsible for the instruction of his men.” The 
paragraph neglects to state, however, that the majority 
of these officers entered Sandhurst or Woolwich at an 
immature age, probably without competition, and are 
almost as ignorant as the men whose education they 
are to supervise. 

During the war the lack of scientific knowledge 
and of habits of exact thought of these officers was 
shown not only by their persistent attempts to prevent 
the use of scientific means, but also by their child¬ 
like faith in a formula or parrot-cry. “ Follow the 
barrage,” “Counter-attack,” “Defence in depth,” are 
some that come to mind—formulae passed down 
through the official channels to be applied without 
thought to all possible situations. 

In this country war is still looked upon as an art, 
whereas it is rapidly becoming an exact science. 

The firing of millions of projectiles, involving an 
enormous expenditure of energy, not only in lives, 
but, what counts almost as much in the long run, also 
of labour, is a matter for exact calculation if the 
maximum probable results are to be obtained. At 
the present time such problems are solved by intuitive 
methods, and will be so whilst the present system of 
officering the Army obtains. 

All hope of any real progress must be abandoned 
until a change is made; then, perhaps, we shall no 
longer see directors of research absolutely ignorant 
of the problems that are being solved or await solu¬ 
tion. A. R. Richardson. 

Imperial College of Science, South 
Kensington, S/W.7, March 31. 
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